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Books  and  the  Future:  A  Speculation 


By  Dan  Lacy 

SOMETHING  in  the  times  seems  to  call  for  prophecy.  Those  peerers  into 
the  future  who  write  our  science  fiction  have  made  the  diaphanous  space 
suits  of  the  twenty-fifth  century  as  familiar  on  our  newsstands  as  the  decol- 
letage  of  the  eighteenth.  Almost  as  well-known  as  Raymond  Postgate's  1848 
is  Victor  Cohn's  1999.  George  Orwell's  1984  seems  likely  to  remain  in  print 
until  reality  can  test  his  dour  prediction  against  the  Fabulous  Future  fore- 
seen by  the  editors  of  Fortune  for  1980.  Among  such  a  company  of  seers, 
Morris  Ernst's  unwillingness  to  seek  beyond  1976  for  his  Utopia  can  only  be 
termed  myopic.^ 

This  itch  to  look  beyond  the  years  answers,  I  beheve,  to  a  deep  apprehen- 
sion, an  ambivalence  of  hope  and  dread,  with  which  we  perceive  the  ex- 
plosive forces  of  change  in  our  society.  For  so  many  years  we  had  told  our- 
selves that  the  epoch  of  the  great  revolutions  was  drawing  to  its  close  —  the 
centuries  in  which  Europeans  and  their  descendants  discovered  modern 
science,  mechanized  industry,  harnessed  power,  and  swept  out  over  the 
world;  the  centuries  in  which  the  world's  population  trebled  or  quadrupled 
and  its  wealth  increased  beyond  counting.  The  great  adventure  was  ending, 
we  believed.  The  last  frontiers  were  gone;  the  population  curve  was  flatten- 
ing out  and  would  soon  decline;  our  problem  was  not  to  extend,  but  to  con- 
solidate our  gains  and  distribute  them  equitably. 

And  now  we  realize  that  the  steep-climbing  exponential  curves  that  filled 
all  the  charts  and  graphs  of  our  histories  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twen- 
tieth centuries  have  resumed  their  dizzying  rise,  swept  upward  this  time 
by  forces  that  dwarf  into  incomparabihty  the  somxes  of  energy  and  change 
in  the  last  century.  Utopia  or  catastrophe?  Will  the  immense  powers  we  now 
possess  create  the  world  of  abundance  and  leisure  which  our  more  hope- 
ful prophets  see  dawning?  Or  will  they  require  for  their  control  the  iron  and 
sterile  discipline  of  Orwell's  future  or  of  Huxley's  brave  new  world?  Or  will 
they  escape  mastery  entirely  and  leave  a  devastated  planet,  circling  emptily 
in  the  black  night  of  the  stars?  Perhaps  never  has  the  future  presented  the 
certainty  of  so  great  a  change  coupled  with  so  great  an  uncertainty  of  its 
direction. 

1  Not  so  myopic  as  to  preclude  my  drawing  heavily  on  conversations  with  Mr.  Ernst. 

[5] 
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Our  uneasiness  comes  not  only  from  anxiety  as  to  the  sort  of  society,  if  any, 
in  which  our  children  and  grandchildren  will  live  —  we  are  discomforted 
also  by  the  swift  flux  of  the  very  concepts  with  which  we  behold  life.  All  our 
emotions  are  involved  in  the  universe  as  conceived  in  the  words  of  common 
discourse:  the  massive  earth,  flowering  in  its  season;  the  far  vault  of  heaven; 
the  cycle  of  birth  and  death  and  returning  life;  taste  and  smell  and  beauty 
seen  and  passions  felt.  Can  we  be  at  home  in  a  universe  whose  various 
wonder  is  reduced  to  patterns  of  electrical  energy?  In  the  world  the 
physicists  see,  one  can  be  more  lost  and  alone  than  in  a  far  country. 
Will  the  future  hold  a  human  society,  we  ask,  known  in  human  terms? 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  fate  of  the  book  in  these  various  predictions. 
For  those  who  foresee  the  future  happily,  the  growth  of  leisure  and  culture 
will  have  elevated  the  book  to  a  role  in  everyday  life  surpassing  any  it  now 
knows.  But  for  those  who  see  bleakly  into  the  years  ahead,  books  all  but 
disappear.  In  Ray  Bradbury's  Fahrenheit  584  teams  of  firemen  are  sent 
about  to  bum  the  few  surviving  books  as  they  are  found.  In  1984  books  have 
an  even  more  monstrous  fate  as  the  instruments  by  which  the  past  is 
cynically  rearranged  to  aid  in  the  manipulation  of  minds.  Even  in  less 
fanciful  works  a  foreboding  as  to  the  fate  of  books  is  almost  taken  for 
granted.  Lester  Asheim,  in  his  brilliant  introduction  to  the  symposium  held  at 
the  Graduate  Library  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  summer 
of  1955,  felt  it  necessary  to  disavow  a  pessimistic  view  which  most  readers 
thought  was  conveyed  by  the  very  title:  The  Future  of  the  Book} 

But  we  can  take  confidence  from  the  durabiUty  that  books  have  shown 
in  the  past.  Since  the  codex  replaced  the  scroll  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Christian  era,  there  has  been  no  really  important  change  in  the  physical  form 
of  the  book;  and  in  its  manufacture,  though  there  have  been  extreme  in- 
creases in  speed  and  eflBciency,  the  process  is  fundamentally  as  it  was  in 
Gutenberg's  day.  Like  the  wheel  —  which  we  have  learned  to  make  stronger 
and  more  cheaply,  to  propel  faster,  and  to  employ  variously,  but  which  re- 
mains imaltered  in  concept  —  the  book,  we  may  hope,  is  a  unique  and  lasting 
invention  which  will  be  altered  only  in  superficies  by  varying  processes  of 
manufacture  and  which  can  be  used  in  almost  infinite  variety  in  the  changing 
social  contexts  of  the  futme. 

But  it  is  clear  that  technological,  social,  and  intellectual  changes  so  great 
as  those  diat  seem  inevitable  in  the  next  generation  must  profoundly  modify 
patterns  of  book  use  and  affect  the  tasks  of  all  of  us  concerned  with  books. 

2  Librarii  Quarterly,  XXV  (October  1955)  281-292. 
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All  prophecy  is  hazardous,  especially  at  a  time  when  a  single  atomic  ex- 
plosion could  alter  all  history,  but  it  is  not  aimless.  The  major  forces  likely 
to  affect  books  over  the  next  ten  to  thirty  years  are  aheady  at  work  —  the 
children  have  been  born  who  will  attend  the  schools,  the  oncoming  genera- 
tion of  adult  readers  is  aheady  being  educated,  the  concepts,  like  automa- 
tion, that  will  be  translated  into  technological  change,  have  already  been 
formulated.  Granting  the  one  great  assumption  of  peace,  we  can  make 
estimates  of  at  least  the  direction  of  change  that  will  afford  a  more  rehable 
basis  than  guesswork  for  speculation  about  the  particular  future  of  books. 

Among  the  principal  factors  we  must  consider  are  those  that  affect  the 
book  as  a  physical  object.  Every  major  change  in  the  social  role  of  the  book 
has  followed  ( and  perhaps  has  helped  to  call  forth )  a  major  change  in  the 
process  of  book  manufacture.  The  development  of  cheap,  hght,  and  durable 
v^Triting  surfaces,  like  papyrus,  vellum,  and  paper;  the  Roman  scriptoria; 
the  printing  press;  and  the  application  of  power  to  printing  have  each  accom- 
panied an  almost  revolutionary  extension  in  the  availabihty  of  books  and 
hence  of  their  function  in  society.  We  have  perhaps  witnessed  such  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  last  decade  in  the  relation  of  high-speed  rotary  presses  and  glued 
rather  than  sewn  bindings  to  the  newsstand  distribution  of  paperbound  books. 
Do  we  have  in  prospect  any  similar  changes  in  manufacturing  techniques  that 
by  drastic  cost  reductions  are  hkely  to  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  book  use? 

Probably  not.  The  search  for  lower  costs  has  proceeded  along  two  almost 
opposite  lines  and  with  quite  different  objectives.  One  has  involved  the 
development  of  highly  speciahzed  and  expensive  presses,  plates,  and  binding 
equipment  requiring  extensive  preparation  for  press  runs,  which  in  turn 
make  possible  a  very  low  per  copy  cost  once  the  presses  start  operating.  The 
object  here,  of  course,  is  to  enable  a  very  large  edition  to  be  manu- 
factured very  cheaply.  Further  progress  along  the  lines  that  produced 
the  25^  book  may  lead  to  an  improved  product  with,  for  example,  a 
more  durable  binding  adhesive  or  a  clearer  paper;  but  I  do  not  beheve 
they  are  hkely  to  lead  to  a  significantly  less  expensive  product.  The  cost 
of  manufacturing  mass-edition  books  is  aheady  so  close  to  the  bare  cost 
of  ink,  paper,  and  glue  that  a  reduction  even  by  50%  of  other  elements 
in  production  costs  would  at  most  make  possible  a  reduction  of  only 
a  very  few  cents  in  retail  cost,  which  in  turn  could  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  distribution  or  use.  To  allow  a  50^  paperbound  to  sell  for  45^  or  a  25^ 
for  23?^  is  relatively  meaningless  in  terms  either  of  sales  or  of  social  function. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  efforts  to  make  books  cheaper  by  lowering  the 
cost  of  providing  the  plates  or  type  from  which  they  are  printed,  an  economy 
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whose  significance  increases  as  the  edition  becomes  smaller.  The  object 
here  is  not  to  increase  to  the  maximum  the  potential  distribution  but  to 
decrease  to  a  minimum  the  sales  required  to  justify  publication.  Two  lines  of 
technical  development  offer:  to  lower  the  cost  of  composition  by  "typesetting" 
on  film  from  which  plates  can  be  made  by  photographic  processes,  and  to 
avoid  the  cost  of  composition  altogether  by  lithography  directly  from 
existing  copy.  The  first  has  many  advantages  of  flexibility  and  offers  sig- 
nificant economies  where  illustration  and  text  must  be  combined  on  a  page. 
It  is  likely  to  be  widely  adopted  for  these  reasons  and  may  result  in  marginal 
savings  in  a  number  of  ways,  but  it  is  not  likely  materially  to  change  the 
price  level  of  books  or  to  permit  the  issuance  of  books  whose  publication 
would  otherwise  be  prohibitively  expensive. 

Photolithography  on  the  other  hand,  working  directly  from  the  pages  of  an 
existing  copy  of  an  out-of-print  work,  does  permit  the  reprinting  in  limited 
editions  of  older  works  which  could  never  justify  resetting.  Though  careful 
accounting  of  the  costs  of  preparing  a  suitable  typescript  would  often  in- 
dicate that  savings  are  less  than  had  been  thought,  lithographic  reproduction 
from  typed  copy  also  offers  very  real  possibilities,  with  which  many  special- 
ized and  university  presses  have  had  encouraging  experience. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  we  already  have  at  hand  the  technical 
means  to  manufacture  books  at  costs  that,  at  one  extreme,  will  permit  com- 
petition with  the  mass  media  in  price  and  that,  at  the  other,  will  make  pos- 
sible the  issuance  of  very  specialized  works  for  very  hmited  audiences. 
The  principal  remaining  impediments  to  the  solution  of  these  two  major 
problems  in  the  social  role  of  the  book  lie,  I  believe,  in  the  field  of  distribu- 
tion rather  than  of  production. 

But  what  about  the  entirely  new  means  of  recording  and  conveying 
knowledge?  May  not  television  replace  the  book  entirely  as  a  message 
bearer;  and  long-playing  records,  magnetic  tape  or  wire,  microfilm,  and 
microcards  supplant  it  as  a  record  of  knowledge?  It  is  not  too  diflBcidt  to 
imagine  a  home  in  which  the  tired  business  man  drops  into  a  chair  and,  if  he 
doesn't  hke  what  the  network  offers  him  on  TV,  punches  or  dials  a  code 
nimiber  which  will  bring  him  a  filmed  opera  or  play  projected  on  his  home 
screen,  or  a  tape-recorded  voice  reading  him  a  novel  or  a  poem,  or  the  music 
of  his  choice.  And  many  minds  have  foreseen  mechanized,  electromatic 
libraries  in  which  queries  are  translated  into  binary  symbols  that  flash 
through  batteries  of  tubes  and  seize  on  the  relevant  data  from  millions  of 
volumes,  all  coded  on  magnetic  wire,  and  assemble  the  desired  information 
whipped  out  on  an  IBM  printer. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  this  is  theoretically  quite  possible  now,  and  further 
developments  in  recording  on  film,  disks,  wire,  tape,  and  other  media,  and 
in  arranging  and  transmitting  data  electronically  will  undoubtedly  have 
marginal  eflFects  on  the  role  of  the  conventional  book.  But  the  devotee  of 
books  need  not  look  on  all  this  elaborate  apparatus  with  the  envious  sense 
of  doom  of  a  cavalry  sergeant  gazing  on  a  column  of  tanks.  The  jet  plane 
is  a  truly  remarkable  product  of  genius,  and  incredibly  efficient  at  the  one 
thing  it  is  good  for;  but  it  is  a  lot  less  efficient  than  walking  when  it  comes 
to  getting  across  the  street.  So  with  a  great  deal  of  the  highly  specialized 
equipment  for  recording,  organizing,  and  transmitting  data  —  for  most  of 
the  ordinary  needs  of  communication  they  are,  as  compared  with  books, 
almost  unbelievably  expensive,  slow,  and  inept.  Ralph  Shaw  has  pointed 
out,^  to  take  a  single  example,  that  it  would  be  possible,  though  at  imposing 
cost,  to  reduce  the  entire  content  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  to  a  coded 
series  of  impulses  on  magnetic  wire,  such  as  are  fed  into  electronic  brains. 
This  tape  could  then  be  automatically  scanned  by  machinery  to  provide 
the  answer  to  any  properly  coded  question.  The  only  catches,  other  than 
the  prohibitive  cost,  are  that  the  wire  would  take  up  fifteen  times  as  much 
shelf  space  as  the  printed  version  (exclusive  of  the  scanning  equipment), 
every  question  would  have  to  be  coded  by  an  expert  before  it  could  be 
asked,  it  would  take  twenty  minutes  to  three  hours  to  find  a  fact  within  a 
particular  volume,  and  minutes  to  hours  to  reduce  it  to  readable  form,  and 
no  pictures  could  be  included.  Sometimes  I  doubt  if  we  reahze  what  a  fan- 
tastically efficient  work  of  genius  an  indexed  book  is  as  a  means  of  recording 
knowledge  in  cheap  and  usable  form. 

But  coming  from  the  science-fiction  world  of  the  robot  minds,  we  confront 
the  more  practical  forms  of  micro-reproduction  on  film,  cards,  or  micro- 
print pages.  These  achieve  economy  in  space  for  storage  and  in  the  cost  of 
the  physical  medium  on  which  they  are  imprinted.  This  fact  makes  them 
serviceable  for  bulky  materials  to  be  produced  in  a  few  rarely  used  copies 
and  stored  in  institutions  which  can  afiFord  the  necessary  reading  equip- 
ment; but  it  seems  obvious  that  they  will  in  no  sense  replace  the  book 
itself  in  its  normal  fimction. 

The  remarkable  progress  in  acoustical  recording,  in  contrast,  seems  to  offer 
considerable,  if  marginal,  opportunities  for  the  book  world.  The  develop- 
ment of  microgroove,  very  long-playing  records  and  possible  developments 
in  the  field  of  tape  for  the  first  time  make  it  feasible  to  record  a  considerable 

3  In  the  Library  Quarterly,  XXV  (October  1955)  348. 
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literaiy  work  in  manageable  bulk  and  at  reasonable  cost.  A  new  dimension 
is  offered  for  poetry,  drama,  and  other  works  in  which  pure  sound  is  im- 
portant to  the  meaning.  A  surprisingly  wide  range  of  materials  of  this  sort 
is  already  available  on  records;  the  major  recording  companies  are  pro- 
ducing a  great  deal  more,  as  are  such  institutions  as  Harvard  and  the 
Library  of  Congress;  children's  books  and  records  tend  to  merge  —  even 
physically  in  the  case  of  those  remarkable  books  with  the  hole  in  the  middle 
and  the  lacquered  cover  that  can  be  played  as  a  record;  and  at  least  a 
couple  of  companies  are  beginning  the  actual  publication  of  literary  material 
as  records.  This,  I  should  think,  is  hkely  to  grow,  especially  as  high-fidehty 
sound  equipment  has  become  a  cultural  focus  of  so  many  homes  where  drama 
and  poetry  are  appreciated.  And  the  publication  of  recorded  poems  and 
plays  and  even  novels  should  fit  comfortably  into  the  patterns  of  the  book 
world,  since  records  are  already  distributed  through  so  many  of  the  same 
stores  and  hbraries  and  even  in  the  same  book  club  patterns.  But  important 
as  this  may  well  become,  it  is  hkely  always  to  be  a  supplement,  not  a  replace- 
ment, of  the  printed  book.  The  necessity  of  bulky  equipment  and  power 
sources,  the  fact  that  it  takes  so  very  much  longer  to  hsten  to  a  work  than  to 
read  it,  and  the  inconvenience  in  finding  particular  passages,  all  impose 
limitations.  The  book  of  verses  will  retain  a  place,  and  not  only  underneath 
the  bough,  unhkely  to  be  filled  by  the  LP  on  the  hi-fi. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  as  imimaginative  as  the  Patent  Office  worker  who 
resigned  after  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  in  the  1840s  because,  as  he 
thought,  the  possibihties  of  human  ingenuity  were  exhausted  and  the  office 
would  soon  have  nothing  to  do,  I  venture  to  guess  that  fifty  years  hence, 
as  fifty  years  ago,  the  book  as  a  physical  artifact  will  not  differ  greatly  from 
what  it  is  today.  The  impulses  to  change  that  affect  its  role  will  be  of  social 
rather  than  technological  origin  and  will  be  met  by  social  rather  than 
technological  invention.  But  these  social  impulses  to  change  are  likely  to  be 
vast  and  powerful. 

First,  consider  the  change  in  the  book  audience.  This  is  affected  by  a  variety 
of  characteristics  of  the  population:  its  size,  its  age  and  occupational  pattern, 
its  geographical  distribution,  its  educational  level,  its  economic  means, 
and  the  extent  of  its  leisure.  Population  growth,  in  simple  numerical  terms, 
is  almost  astoimding.  The  extraordinary  rise  in  fertihty  rates  during  and 
following  the  war  has  not  only  not  subsided  but  has  continued.  We  now  have 
about  167,500,000  people  in  the  United  States.  In  the  next  twenty  years 
the  number  is  reasonably  certain  to  increase  by  50,000,000  and  quite  possibly 
more.  And  this  is  during  a  period  when  parents  who  bear  most  of  the  chil- 
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dren  come  from  the  relatively  small  generations  born  in  the  1930s  and  early 
40s.  Twenty  years  hence,  the  bumper  crop  of  post-war  babies  will  be  the 
parents,  and  from  then  on,  even  if  the  still-increasing  fertiHty  rate  should 
drop  back  to  what  it  was  in  the  30s,  the  sheer  number  of  young  famihes 
will  cause  the  gross  birthrate  to  zoom  upward  even  faster.  Unless  other 
and  drastic  influences  come  to  bear,  a  population  of  275,000,000  to  300,000,- 
000  by  the  end  of  the  century  is  a  clear  possibihty. 

This  means  that  even  if  per  capita  sales  of  books  remain  constant,  the 
total  number  of  volumes  sold  annually  would  increase  by  nearly  a  third  in 
the  next  twenty  years  and  nearly  double  in  the  next  forty-five.  But  the 
changes  in  process  in  the  make-up  of  the  population  all  lie  in  directions  that 
suggest  a  much  larger  per  capita  use  of  books.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  httle  about  what  sorts  of  persons  read  books  and  why;  but  among  the 
few  facts  of  which  we  can  be  reasonably  certain  are  that  there  is  a  very 
high  correlation  between  advanced  education  and  the  reading  of  books; 
that  reading  increases  with  leisure;  that  people  in  cities  read  more  books 
and  buy  far  more  than  those  in  rural  areas;  and  that  book  buying  is  common 
only  among  people  of  middle-class  or  larger  means. 

Observe  what  is  happening  in  these  respects.  Per  capita  income  is  rising 
more  rapidly  and  more  evenly  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  The  percentage 
of  famihes  making  $5,000  or  more  has  increased  between  1944  and  1953 
from  18%  to  42%.  Though  this  increase  in  part,  of  course,  reflects  a  decline 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  barring  major  depression,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  comfortably  situated  is  likely  to  continue  to  increase  with 
great  rapidity,  not  only  because  the  economy  is  becoming  more  productive, 
but  because  the  pockets  of  submarginal  agriculture,  unskilled  labor,  and 
semi-employment  are  rapidly  being  absorbed. 

Even  more  remarkable  is  the  shift  from  rural  and  village  to  metropohtan 
areas.  The  urban  population  of  the  United  States  —  those  Hving  in  cities  and 
towns  of  2500  or  more  or  in  the  suburban  fringes  of  cities  —  by  1950  totaled 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  country,  and  this  figure  has  continued  to  rise  rapidly. 
This  shift  has  been  most  notable  in  connection  with  the  farm  population,  to 
which  books  have  been  most  inaccessible.  By  1950,  only  one  household  in 
eight  was  a  farm  household,  and  a  still  further  drastic  shift  from  farming 
to  urban  occupations  is  necessary  to  bring  the  economy  into  balance. 

Leisure  has  also  been  increasing  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  a  shorter 
work  week,  of  longer  vacations,  and  of  a  later  entry  into  and  earher  retire- 
ment from  the  laboring  force.  The  35-hour  work  week  is  likely  to  spread  from 
clerical  to  factory  occupations,  freeing  countless  additional  hours  for  leisure. 
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Even  if  there  is  no  further  reduction  of  weekly  hours  below  35,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  continuing  increment  to  leisure  resulting  from  prolonging 
education  so  that  demands  of  employment  come  later  in  life.  The  retirement 
age  will  probably  not  be  lowered  much  farther  —  indeed  many  geriatricians 
and  psychologists  believe  it  is  already  too  low  —  but  as  longevity  increases, 
so  will  the  proportions  of  those  retired.  And  vacations  are  certain  to  increase 
in  duration  and  number  and  to  be  extended  to  a  larger  and  larger  proportion 
of  the  working  force.  And  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  increase  in  leisure 
within  the  home  which  escapes  statistics,  but  which  results  from  so  many 
household  tasks  being  shortened  by  mechanical  aids  and  prepared  foods.  In 
consequence  of  these  changes,  the  proportion  of  human  waking  hours 
spent  in  necessary  toil  has  already  been  greatly  reduced,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  to  see  it  nearly  halved  again  in  the  next  few  decades. 

But  perhaps  the  most  radical  changes  of  all  are  taking  place  in  the  educa- 
tional patterns  of  the  population.  About  the  period  of  the  first  World  War 
and  the  early  20s  a  high  school  education  became  for  the  first  time  the  normal 
rather  than  an  exceptional  experience  for  young  Americans.  We  now  seem 
to  be  going  through  a  period  in  which  a  college  education  is  similarly  coming 
to  be  taken  almost  for  granted.  College  enrollment,  which  was  less  than  a 
quarter  miUion  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  had  risen  only  to  a  miUion  and 
a  half  by  1940,  jumped  to  more  than  2,600,000  after  the  war  as  a  result  of 
the  GI  scholarships.  But  the  amazing  thing  is  that  emollment  has  continued 
at  about  this  level  in  spite  of  the  running  out  of  the  scholarships  and  in  spite 
of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  college-age  youths  as  the  small  depression 
generation  has  reached  their  late  teens  and  early  twenties.  Peter  Drucker 
has  pointed  out  that  even  a  conservative  projection  of  the  increase  in  per- 
centage of  enrollment  applied  to  the  phenomenally  large  crop  of  recently 
born  children  will  mean  that  by  1975  at  least  nine  million  and  perhaps 
twelve  million  students  will  be  enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities.  A 
continuation  of  present  trends  will  mean  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  over 
half  of  aU  adults  will  be  college  educated,  as  contrasted  with  the  present 
figure  of  1  in  14.  When  it  is  considered  that  Dr.  Gallup's  figures  suggest  that 
college  graduates  read  at  least  three  times  as  many  books  as  those  who  have 
not  attended  college,  the  impHcations  of  this  figure  for  book  use  are  starthng. 

In  summary,  the  college-educated  citizen  of  comfortable  income  and 
reasonable  leismre  who  hves  near  hbraries  and  bookstores  —  in  other  words, 
the  group  from  which  book  users  primarily  come  —  is  nearly  certain  to  in- 

4  "The  Coming  Labor  Shortage,"  Harper's  Magazine,  210  ( March  1955 )  29.  Other  and  perhaps 
more  official  estimates  have  run  somewhat  smaller,  but  even  the  most  conservative  is  staggering. 
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crease  in  numbers  at  a  fantastic  rate  over  the  next  few  decades.  By  the 
end  of  the  centm-y,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  this  group  will  number 
100,000,000  or  more  as  compared  with  a  present  guess  of  5,000,000  to  7,500,- 
000.  This  factor  alone,  if  the  effect  of  education,  leisure,  means,  and  avail- 
ability remains  what  it  is  today,  might  well  increase  the  sale  of  books  to  fifteen 
or  even  twenty  times  its  present  level  by  the  end  of  the  century.  Lest  this 
figure  seem  too  fantastic  for  behef,  let  me  point  out  that  about  six  times 
as  many  books  were  sold  in  1954  as  in  1934,  and  that  this  increase  came  in 
only  twenty  years,  and  in  a  period  when  the  increment  of  population  and 
educational  level  was  much  less  than  what  we  can  expect  in  the  future. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  for  publishers  and  librarians  than  simply  to  await 
the  growing  up  and  education  of  this  large,  prosperous,  and  cultured  genera- 
tion waiting  to  consume  their  wares.  The  six-fold  jump  in  book  sales  in  the 
last  two  decades  was  by  no  means  automatically  assured  by  the  growth  of 
the  college-educated  population,  which  was  rather  limited.  It  came  largely 
because  publishers  devised  two  imaginative  schemes  for  getting  books  to 
people  who  otherwise  would  rarely  have  bought  —  the  book  club  and  the 
distribution  of  paperbound  books  through  magazine  channels  —  and  be- 
cause hbrarians,  by  bringing  libraries  into  the  schools  and  outward  to  the 
people  through  branches  and  bookmobiles,  came  to  serve  vast  numbers  of 
persons  to  whom  books  had  been  inaccessible  and  almost  unknown. 

How  much  the  potential  audience  for  books  will  grow  in  fact  will  depend 
on  qualitative  reahties  lying  behind  the  quantitative  estimates  I  have  given. 
And  to  what  degree  that  enlarged  potential  audience  will  be  reached  by 
pubhshers  and  librarians  depends  on  imaginative  adaptation  to  the  com- 
munications needs  of  society  as  they  evolve  in  the  coming  decades.  Let 
us  explore  these  two  questions,  and  begin  by  examining  further  the  changes 
in  population  distribution  and  the  increases  in  leisure  and  education. 

About  the  urbanization,  as  about  the  basic  increase  in  the  population,  there 
can  be  Httle  question.  Both  these  changes  are  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  trends  already  in  motion  and  irreversible  except  by  cataclysm.  But  ur- 
banization may  well  mean  something  very  different  from  what  it  has  meant  in 
the  past.  Until  recent  years  the  constrictions  of  fixed  and  relatively  expensive 
means  of  transportation  held  cities  compactly  together  around  a  central  core 
serving  the  entire  community.  We  ^e  all  familiar  with  the  growth  of  the 
sprawling,  polynucleated  metropohtan  area  of  today.  This  tendency  is  rea- 
sonably certain  to  increase,  and  the  concept  of  such  areas  is  likely  to  replace 
the  concept  of  the  "city"  in  our  thinking  about  urban  problems.  Also  many 
of  the  urban  sites  are  likely  to  be  new  or  newly  enlarged  factory  towns  grow- 
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ing  up  around  new  industries  remote  from  present  major  centers  and  from 
present  book  services.  Though  the  urbanization  that  is  continuing  so  rapidly 
will  mean  that  the  population  will  be  so  grouped  that  it  can  be  efficiently 
provided  with  books,  it  does  not  at  all  mean  that  it  will  be  grouped  within  the 
reach  of  the  present  means  of  doing  so.  It  will  be  necessary  to  solve  the 
pohtical  and  administrative  problems  involved  in  basing  library  systems 
on  metropolitan  areas  rather  than  cities,  and  to  extend  retail  bookstore 
services  throughout  such  areas.  These  are,  however,  aspects  of  much  larger 
problems  of  the  political  and  economic  organization  of  metropolitan  areas; 
and  no  doubt  they  will  be  solved  as  a  part  of  these  broader  contexts. 

The  concept  of  increasing  leisure  also  requires  a  more  careful  look.  The 
reduction  of  the  burden  of  work  is  hkely  to  be  the  greatest  among  those 
performing  manual  tasks  susceptible  to  mechanization.  Further  shortening 
of  the  factory  work  week,  increases  in  vacations  among  wage  employees, 
and  less  exhausting  physical  demands  of  the  day's  work  are  likely  to  increase 
significantly  the  time  and  energy  available  for  recreation  and  self-improve- 
ment. Similar  developments  are  occurring  in  agriculture.  The  other  great 
leisure  class  will,  of  course,  be  the  retired,  whose  number  is  likely  to  be 
multiphed  several-fold  over  the  next  thirty  to  fifty  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  acute  shortage  of  adequately  trained  executive,  management,  and  pro- 
fessional personnel  —  which  seems  likely  to  persist  indefinitely  and  in  the 
next  ten  or  twenty  years  even  to  increase  sharply  —  offers  httle  expectation 
of  increased  leisure  for  those  groups.  Probably,  in  fact,  a  successful  doctor 
or  lawyer  or  engineer  or  important  business  executive  has  less  leisure  today 
than  his  counterpart  a  generation  ago,  and  can  look  forward  only  to  further 
inroads  on  his  free  time. 

In  other  words,  the  increments  of  leisure  are  not,  on  the  whole,  coming  to 
the  groups  who  have  been  traditionally  the  more  active  book  users  and  par- 
ticularly book  purchasers.  On  the  contrary,  the  principal  increments  are 
coming  to  the  elderly  and  to  farm  and  labor  groups  who  in  the  past  have 
had  only  hmited  opportimity  to  become  habituated  to  book  vise.  In  the 
absence  of  positive  action  to  offer  books  conveniently  and  attractively  and 
to  make  available  books  that  correspond  to  the  felt  needs  and  interests  of 
these  groups,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  increases  in  leisure  will  be 
translated  into  increases  in  book  use.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  view  of  the 
rapid  rise  of  alternative,  cheap,  and  imdemanding  modes  of  recreation  — 
such  as  television. 

And  finally,  when  we  say  that  twenty -five  years  from  now  there  may  be  five 
times  as  many  students  in  college  as  there  are  now  and  ten  times  the  pre- 
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war  number,  do  we  really  mean  that  the  educational  experience  we  now,  or 
twenty  years  ago,  meant  by  attendance  at  college  will  be  extended  to  five 
or  ten  times  as  many  people?  Or  will  a  college  education  necessarily  be  some- 
thing different  when  it  extends  to  twelve  million  people?  And  can  we  be  sure 
that  the  much  greater  prevalence  of  reading  among  the  college  educated  is 
the  result  of  their  being  at  college?  Or  are  reading  and  going  to  college  both 
parallel  consequences  of  values  and  interests  inculcated  in  earlier  life? 
For  example,  fifty  years  ago  only  those  students  were  likely  to  continue 
through  high  school  who  were  unusually  gifted  or  ambitious  or  whose 
famihes  attached  unusual  importance  to  education.  And,  of  course,  among 
people  of  this  sort  a  devotion  to  reading  was  generally  to  be  found.  Now  that 
a  high  school  education  has  become  commonplace,  it  establishes  no  such 
presumption  of  intellectual  concern  and  appetite,  even  though  the  education 
itself  may  be  as  good  or  better.  We  are  probably  going  through  a  similar 
transition  with  respect  to  college;  and  we  may  find  that  increased  college 
attendance  does  not  mean  that  non-readers  are  being  made  into  readers, 
but  only  that  non-readers  as  well  as  readers  are  now  going  to  college.  Unless 
the  educational  process,  to  which  so  much  larger  a  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion will  be  exposed  for  so  much  longer  a  period,  can  actually  transform 
inherited  reading  patterns,  it  will  by  no  means  produce  the  increase  in  book 
use  we  might  otherwise  expect. 

In  other  words,  the  tremendous  and  many-fold  increase  in  book  use  which 
lies  in  prospect  is  not  what  must  be,  but  only  what  may  be  if  the  processes 
of  education,  publishing,  and  librarianship  concerned  with  books  move 
effectively  to  meet  the  needs  of  society  in  the  approaching  decades. 

It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  those  needs  is  for  a  population  much 
better  educated  than  we  are  today.  The  forward  sweep  of  technology  will 
itself  demand  this.  Whatever  tasks  are  routine  and  mechanical  will  be  steadily 
taken  over  by  machines,  leaving  less  and  less  need  in  the  economy  for  un- 
skilled or  narrowly  skilled  labor.  These  same  technological  developments 
wiU  create  —  indeed  are  aheady  creating  —  an  almost  insatiable  demand  for 
engineers,  technologists,  and  highly  and  broadly  skilled  mechanics.  As 
Peter  Drucker  has  pointed  out,^  the  great  social  problem  presented  by  the 
prospect  of  automation  is  not  unemployment,  but  rather  the  provision  of 
"trained  and  educated  persons  in  unprecedented  numbers."  He  gives  as 
example  a  single  manufacturing  company  which  estimates  that  automation 
will  increase  its  demand  for  new  college  graduates  from  300  a  year  to  7,000 
a  year,  without  allowing  for  expansion, 

5  "The  Promise  of  Automation,"  Harper's  Magazine  210  (April  1955)  45. 
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But  the  new  technological  revolution  rests  on  a  body  of  pure  science  also 
growing  in  depth  and  complexity  beyond  anything  we  have  ever  known  and 
obviously  standing  on  the  entrance  to  whole  new  areas  of  discovery  and 
development.  The  demand  for  highly  trained  scientists  in  all  the  bewilder- 
ingly  innumerable  fields  of  specialization  that  are  coming  to  exist  will  far 
outrun  any  present  capacity  to  train  them. 

But  it  is  not  scientists  and  engineers  alone  that  are  required.  As  the  tech- 
nology and  economy  become  more  complex  they  make  annually  a  more 
desperate  demand  for  economists  and  broadly  trained  planners  and  man- 
agers. The  assemblage  of  complex  professional  skills  required  to  administer 
the  major  corporation,  or  even  to  operate  the  commercial  farm,  of  the  future 
will  be  staggering. 

No  less  acute  than  the  need  for  an  adequately  educated  production  force 
will  be  the  need  for  an  adequately  educated  citizenry.  The  issues  that  require 
decisions  from  the  electorate  are  not  only  continuing  to  grow  more  complex 
—  they  are  continuing  to  become  more  remote  from  the  daily  experience  of 
the  citizen.  Even  today,  an  informed  voter  in  order  to  exercise  his  franchise 
wisely  needs  to  have  some  idea  of  the  economic  problems  of  India,  the  ap- 
parent course  of  Soviet  pohcy,  die  potentialities  of  atomic  power,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  subjects  which  can  be  learned  about  only  at  second  hand.  The 
dependence  on  reading,  television,  radio  and  other  media  of  information  im- 
posed by  this  situation  will,  without  question,  grow  steadily  greater.  The 
world  in  which  the  nineteenth-century  man  acted  lay  before  his  eyes;  he 
knew  at  first  hand  the  bases  and  the  consequences  of  his  decisions.  Our  chil- 
dren will  pursue  their  Hves  in  a  broader  theater  whose  image  can  only  be 
formed  for  them  vicariously;  and  upon  the  fullness  of  that  image  and  the 
accuracy  of  its  correspondence  with  reality  will  depend  the  validity  and 
success  of  their  actions.  They  will  be  able  to  judge  aright  only  if  they  have 
been  informed  aright  about  a  host  of  matters  they  cannot  see. 

We  have  already  begun  to  respond  to  this  demand,  as  the  steadily  lengthen- 
ing period  of  education  and  the  growing  proportion  of  the  population  receiv- 
ing a  higher  education  attest.  We  see  its  evidence  in  our  already  overcrowded 
classrooms  at  every  level  from  kindergarten  through  post-doctoral  scientific 
training.  But  the  full  impact  has  not  yet  begun  to  hit  us.  In  pointing  out  the 
possibility  of  a  vastly  larger  book  audience,  we  have  already  referred  to  the 
tripling  of  college  attendance  in  twenty  years,  and  its  redoubling  in  another 
twenty-five  that  seems  to  be  before  us.  This  very  process  of  educating  so  vast 
a  number  of  people  will  itself  impose  drastic  demands  and  offer  remarkable 
opportunities  to  the  book  world.  When  the  full  impact  of  the  postwar  gen- 
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eration  hits  college,  it  will  be  completely  impossible  to  maintain,  at  least  in 
general  courses,  the  present  ratio  of  teachers  to  students  or  the  present  meth- 
ods of  teaching.  Person-to-person  instruction  will  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  every  instrument  at  the  educator's  command.  The  college  textbook  is 
likely  to  bear  a  heavier  and  more  independent  part  of  the  burden  of  teaching 
than  it  now  does,  and  it  will  need  to  be  related  to  a  whole  range  of  auxihary 
tools.  It  seems  to  me  reasonably  certain  that  at  least  in  the  basic  general 
courses  in  languages,  literature,  the  sciences,  history,  economics  and  admin- 
istration we  will  need  to  have  quite  a  different  kind  of  textbook,  which  is  a 
part  of  a  coordinated  package  with  films  for  classroom  projection  or  closed- 
circuit  TV,  film-strips,  tapes,  and  other  teaching  aids.  Our  experience  in  de- 
veloping integrated  series  for  elementary  schools,  in  which  texts,  workbooks 
and  other  materials  fit  together,  will  need  to  be  applied  at  the  college  level. 
We  can  provide  the  sort  of  instructional  apparatus  that  will  be  required  for 
the  dramatic  crisis  in  higher  education  only  if  publishers  and  educators  en- 
gage in  a  genuinely  imaginative  collaboration  and  are  wilhng  to  conceive 
radically  different  patterns  of  teaching  and  of  teaching  materials.  College 
textbook  publishing  for  the  next  few  decades  will  involve  far  more  than  the 
enjoyment  of  a  quadrupled  market. 

Our  educational  system  will  face  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  demands 
placed  upon  it  not  only  in  terms  of  the  numbers  to  be  taught  and  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  the  subject  matter  embraced.  In  a  culture  changing  so 
rapidly  as  ours  will  certainly  continue  to  be,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to 
impart  to  youth  in  their  formal  education  the  knowledge  and  the  insights 
they  will  need  in  mature  life.  How  inadequately  could  even  the  best  coUege 
of  the  1920s  have  prepared  a  person  for  comprehension  of  the  1950s!  The 
external  circumstances  of  hfe  have  altered  almost  beyond  recognition  and 
the  new  insights  in  the  social  and  natural  sciences  make  dangerously  obsolete 
most  of  what  our  present  generation  of  leaders  learned  in  college.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  expect  any  slowing  down  in  the  omush  of  change  within 
which  we  Hve.  For  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  foresee,  the  principal  objectives 
of  education  will  need  to  be,  not  the  imparting  of  a  static  and  traditional 
body  of  knowledge,  but  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  active  inquiry  that  can  be 
carried  through  life. 

There  is  no  way  on  earth  you  can  teach  a  college  student  today  what  he 
wiU  need  to  know  about  economics  or  political  science  or  physics  or  engi- 
neering twenty-five  years  hence.  There  is  no  way  you  can  acquaint  him 
now  with  the  literature  or  the  art  or  music  that  will  express  the  life  of  his 
own  matmity.  There  is  no  way  that  education  can  relate  a  student  to  the 
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world  as  it  will  come  to  be  during  his  hfetime  except  by  instilling  the  tech- 
nique and  the  incentive  to  continue  a  lively  participation  in  the  unfolding 
intellectual  and  cultural  life  of  his  day.  It  is  an  oversimplification,  but  per- 
haps not  too  much  of  one,  to  say  that  increasingly  it  will  be  the  job  of  this 
vast  educational  effort  to  teach  its  students  to  read  —  and  with  eager 
curiosity  and  zest  to  go  on  reading  through  life. 

The  educational  system  does  not  do  that  now,  or  at  least  do  it  well  or  for 
many  of  its  graduates.  Even  today,  I  wonder  how  many  college  courses  in 
economics  suggest  to  the  future  businessman  that  the  economic  problems 
he  studies  are  not  the  ones  he  will  face  as  an  executive,  nor  are  the  tools  of 
economic  analysis  he  learns  as  good  as  the  ones  that  will  become  available. 
How  many  biology  or  chemistry  or  physics  courses  for  the  student  who  will 
not  become  a  scientist  suggest  the  necessity  or  excite  the  desire  to  go  on  read- 
ing general  books  in  the  field  after  college?  Even  in  literature,  how  many 
courses  leave  a  student  looking  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  outpouring 
of  new  novels  and  verse  and  drama  that  will  come  throughout  his  hfe? 

Far  more  people  will  be  exposed  in  the  coming  decades  to  a  far  longer 
and  more  complex  educational  experience  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
The  character  of  that  experience  —  the  sort  of  impress  it  leaves  upon  the 
tens  of  millions  who  pass  through  it  —  will  have  a  far  heavier  impact  on  the 
development  of  our  society  than  ever  before.  It  it  but  transmits  to  further 
millions  of  minds  closed  bodies  of  knowledge,  its  relevance  for  the  future 
of  the  book  will  be  slight  and  it  will  have  failed  its  social  purpose.  But  if 
we  can  seize  on  this  vast  opportunity  to  enlarge  to  a  wholly  new  dimen- 
sion the  company  of  those  who  are  at  home  in  our  literate  culture  and 
eagerly  follow  its  growth,  the  coming  educational  revolution  will  indeed  be 
truly  revolutionary,  and  the  role  of  books  in  our  society  will  be  correspond- 
ingly transformed. 

The  degree  to  which  our  educational  system  can  achieve  this  sort  of 
whetting  of  the  mind  depends  of  course  on  deeply  set  patterns  of  value  in 
our  society  as  a  whole.  By  and  large  oiu:  schools  will  produce  the  sorts  of 
attitudes  that  society  welcomes.  But  we  know  that  there  are  specific  means 
and  techniques  by  which  the  sort  of  eager  reaching  out  of  the  mind  we  need 
can  be  encouraged.  Most  important  of  all,  of  course,  is  the  attitude  of 
teachers,  and  whether  they  can  give  the  student  the  sense  that  they  are 
but  opening  the  door  upon  an  exciting  world  which  he  can  thereafter  ex- 
plore for  himself.  But  much  also  depends  on  whether  there  are  reahstically 
available  to  the  student,  at  all  stages  of  his  education,  abundant  and  inviting 
opportunities  to  read  freely  and  without  regard  to  cinriculum  demands  in 
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the  field  of  his  own  interest,  and  whether  he  is  encouraged  to  do  so.  We  are 
coming  to  reahze  that  the  school  and  college  library  have  a  role  going  far 
beyond  use  in  connection  with  class  assignments.  High  school  hbraries,  rarely 
found  twenty-five  years  ago,  now  exist  in  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  high 
schools  in  the  country.  Most  of  them,  however,  operate  on  relatively  hmited 
budgets,  and  far  too  many  of  them  are  confined  to  essential  reference  ma- 
terials supporting  the  regular  curriculum.  Only  within  very  recent  years  has 
the  need  for  Hbraries  in  elementary  schools  become  generally  recognized, 
and  even  today  less  than  one  such  school  in  ten  has  any  book  service  which 
by  the  most  hmited  standards  could  be  called  a  library.  Sound  standards 
are  now  generally  accepted,  however;  and  it  is  probably  only  the  acute 
pressure  of  the  demands  for  building  construction  and  teachers'  salaries  that 
has  prevented  an  even  more  rapid  extension  and  improvement  of  school 
hbraries.  If  they  grow  over  the  next  twenty-five  years  as  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  in  educational  circles  they  should,  pmchases  of  books  and 
periodicals  for  school  Hbraries  should  rise  from  the  present  annual  figure  of 
$20  milHon  to  something  on  the  order  of  $100  million.  Desirable  as  this  im- 
mediate rise  in  book  use  would  be,  its  important  consequence  would  rest 
in  the  effect  that  growing  up  in  a  richer  and  freer  environment  of  books 
would  have  upon  the  lifetime  reading  habits  of  the  students.  But  this  essential 
growth  can  occur  only  if  school  libraries  have  the  full  backing  of  the  com- 
munity and  in  particular  if  we  can  all  help  solve  the  difficulties  that  now  so 
severely  impede  the  recruiting  of  competent  young  people  for  the  profession. 

A  similar  enlargement  of  the  role  of  the  college  Hbrary  seems  to  be  in 
process.  The  development  of  college  and  university  libraries  as  research 
centers  has  dominated  most  planning  for  their  growth,  but  the  opening  and 
the  tremendous  success  of  the  Lament  Library,  created  solely  for  under- 
graduates at  Harvard,  gave  focus  to  another  need.  At  this  institution,  every 
possible  opportunity  and  incitement  has  been  offered  for  wide,  independent, 
and  pleasurable  reading.  A  similar  separate  undergraduate  Hbrary  is  planned 
for  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  in  the  burst  of  new  building  that  must 
take  place  on  aU  campuses  over  the  next  two  or  three  decades,  special 
f acihties  of  one  sort  or  another  for  undergraduates'  library  service  are  likely 
to  become  general.  More  important  than  new  buildings,  however,  is  a 
growing  sense  of  the  responsibiHty  of  the  coUege  library  to  offer  the  student 
something  beyond  access  to  the  materials  required  in  his  courses  —  to  open 
to  him  the  invitation  to  cultivate  independent  reading  as  a  means  of  his 
pleasure  and  growth.  I  hope  and  beheve  that  this  sense  of  responsibiHty 
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among  college  librarians  is  one  facet  of  a  broader  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  colleges  and  universities  as  a  whole.  We  have  reason,  I  believe,  to  be 
hopeful  —  if  not  yet  confident  —  that  the  revolutionary  broadening  of  higher 
education  will  indeed  be  able  materially  to  enlarge  the  number  of  those  who 
are  truly  educated.  To  accomplish  this  goal  will  require  a  much  more  posi- 
tive role  of  books  and  libraries  at  every  level  of  education  and  vigorous  sup- 
port of  the  hbrarians  struggling  to  achieve  it. 

We  have  seen  that  the  regular  use  of  books  as  a  principal  source  of 
ideas  and  inspiration  and  delight  has  been  the  practice  of  a  quite  small 
minority  of  the  population  who  are  participants  in  a  highly  literate  cul- 
tiural  tradition.  The  future  of  books  hangs  really  from  two  questions.  One 
is  whether  we  shall  be  able,  as  we  hope,  by  a  revolutionary  extension  of 
higher  education  to  enlarge  that  minority.  The  other  is  whether  the  frequent 
use  of  books  can  be  extended  beyond  that  small  minority  to  the  many  tens 
of  millions  of  adults  who  now  rarely  read  a  book. 

WTio  are  these  tens  of  millions?  Many  are  people  to  whom  books  are  simply 
not  accessible.  In  this  environment,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  reahze 
that  there  are  some  thirty  milUon  people  in  the  United  States  who  do  not  have 
access  to  any  local  library  whatever  or  to  any  bookstore.  Moreover,  for 
probably  half  the  population  of  the  country,  locally  available  library  and 
bookstore  services  are  so  meager  as  to  fill  few  needs.  And  where  there  has 
been  httle  opportunity  to  acquire  books  there  has  of  course  been  little 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  habit  of  their  use. 

Within  its  hmited  financial  means,  the  library  profession  has  shown  con- 
siderable ingenuity  in  extending  service  to  village  and  rural  areas;  and  if 
the  Library  Services  Bill  now  pending  before  Congress  is  enacted,  a  major 
attack  on  this  problem  will  be  possible.  Similarly,  two  publishing  innovations 
referred  to  earher  —  books  clubs  and  paperbound  books  sold  through  maga- 
zine channels  —  have  done  much  to  extend  the  geographic  scope  of  book 
availability.  But  is  remains  true,  by  and  large,  that  any  rural  or  small  town 
resident  sees  far  fewer  books,  reads  or  hears  much  less  about  new  books, 
has  a  far  more  limited  chance  to  buy  or  borrow  books,  and  hence  reads  far 
fewer  books  than  a  comparably  educated  urban  resident.  Here  is  one  of  the 
great  challenges  to  the  book  world. 

But  a  perhaps  even  larger  group  consists  of  people  whose  access  to  books 
is  easy  enough  —  they  may  live  around  the  corner  from  a  bookstore  or  a  li- 
brary branch.  But  extensive  reading  may,  simply  as  a  physical  act,  be  irksome 
to  them.  Or,  if  they  read  with  adequate  facihty,  nothing  in  their  home  life  or 
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their  educational  experience  may  have  habituated  them  to  reading  for  pleas- 
ure. And  nothing  may  have  stimulated  a  depth  of  curiosity  beyond  what  can 
be  satisfied  from  broadcasts  or  headlines  or  magazine  stories.  They  include 
also  the  growing  number  of  retired  people  whose  grind  of  daily  work  through- 
out life  has  ill  prepared  them  for  the  use  of  leisure.  Together  they  make  up  the 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  residents  of  cities  who  never  come  to  the  library 
and  the  perhaps  ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent  who  infrequently  or  never 
enter  the  bookstore.  Here  is  our  second  test:  can  books  be  made  to  serve  the 
non-bookish? 

Only  exceptionally  have  publishers  undertaken  major  efforts  to  reach  this 
non-reading  majority.  Because  the  support  of  publishing  has  come  from  the 
minority  who  buy  and  read  books  regularly,  it  is  to  them  that  pubhshing  has 
been  addressed.  Those  books  will  be  published  that  appeal  to  the  bookish; 
except  for  paperbounds  and  for  some  speciahzed  titles,  books  are  generally 
offered  for  sale  only  in  book  shops  or  book  departments  frequented  by  the 
bookish;  they  are  reviewed  and  advertised  only  in  magazines  or  book  review 
sections  read  by  the  bookish.  It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  the  limited  re- 
sources available  to  a  pubhsher  to  advertise  and  otherwise  promote  a  given 
book  will  be  used  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  constitute  a  hkely 
market;  but  the  net  effect  is  that  probably  a  majority  of  Americans  would 
be  very  hard  put  to  it  even  to  name  a  single  new  book  pubhshed  in  the 
last  year. 

Libraries,  less  constrained  by  a  calculus  of  profitability,  have  made  a 
more  strenuous  effort  to  enlarge  their  clientele  beyond  the  body  of  regular 
book  users,  and  with  some  success.  But  again  their  efforts  have  been  hmited 
by  the  lack  of  suitable  materials  pubhshed  for  this  audience  and  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  diflBcult  for  them,  too,  to  reach  the  unconverted.  Who  but  the 
bookish  reads  the  hbrary  notes  in  the  local  newspaper,  or  listens  to  the 
book  programs  sponsored  by  the  library  or  radio  or  TV,  or  attends  the 
exhibits  or  discussion  groups?  To  some  degree,  in  fact,  both  pubhshers 
and  hbrarians  have  lost  ground  with  those  who  have  used  books  only  for 
light  recreation,  as  evidenced  by  the  failure  of  hbrary  circulation  figures 
to  keep  pace  with  population  growth,  and  the  curtailment  of  escape  fiction 
on  publishers'  hsts.  The  book  has  no  unique  advantages  as  a  medium  of 
light  entertainment,  and  I  think  we  can  expect  a  further  diminution  as 
television  improves  its  quahty  and  extends  its  range.  Disagreeable  as  this 
prospect  may  be  commercially,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  make  a  persua- 
sive case  that  the  pursuit  of  cattle  rustlers  across  the  TV  screen  rather 
than  the  printed  page  gravely  imperils  society. 
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Other  than  in  the  area  of  escape  reading,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  opportunities  for  reaching  new  audiences  with  books  are  excellent.  All 
the  old  real  barriers  —  lack  of  leisure,  lack  of  means,  lack  of  accessibility 
of  books,  marginal  hteracy  —  are  in  one  way  or  another  being  overcome. 
What  we  confront  now  are  the  barriers  of  habit  surviving  from  an  earlier 
day.  A  very  large  part  of  our  population  today  do  not  frequently  read 
books  —  though  they  can  get  them  conveniently,  read  them  with  ease,  and 
have  time  for  them  —  simply  because  their  habits  of  book  use  or  non-use 
reflect  a  time  when  they  or  their  parents  or  grandparents  lacked  these 
opportunities.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  a  generation  ago  very  few  Amer- 
icans liked  or  were  even  famihar  with  serious  music,  because  outside  large 
cities  they  rarely  had  had  a  chance  to  hear  it  competently  performed.  We 
have  aU  seen  the  revolution  going  on  in  American  musical  taste  since  good 
music  has  been  universally  broadcast,  and  I  think  we  can  be  encouraged 
by  the  analogy. 

Moreover,  people  generally  have  been  impelled  by  events  to  have  a  much 
livelier  curiosity  than  a  generation  ago.  MiUions  of  Americans,  through  the 
armed  services  or  as  tourists,  have  made  some  acquaintance  with  foreign 
countries.  The  televising  of  political  conventions,  hearings,  and  addresses 
has  whetted  a  far  more  intelligent  awareness  of  pohtical  issues  than  ever 
before  in  this  country.  The  drama  of  the  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs  has 
been  at  least  one  of  the  factors  awakening  a  similar  hvehness  of  interest  in 
science.  Television  is  broadening  horizons  of  interest  for  millions  who  have 
not  used  books  for  this  piu-pose.  The  apparently  inevitable  major  employ- 
ment shifts  away  from  the  farm  and  from  less  skilled  factory  work  into 
more  technical  and  demanding  jobs  will  require  a  tremendous  program  of 
retraining,  involving  familiarity  with  relatively  high  level  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  economic  knowledge.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  these  influences 
are  likely  to  continue  to  operate  and  to  increase  in  force  over  the  next  few 
decades. 

We  are  already  feeling  the  consequences  of  this  larger  desire  to  know. 
It  is  evidenced  in  the  sharp  upturn  in  the  non-fiction  circulation  of  hbraries, 
in  the  wide  popular  sale  of  informative  books,  in  the  increasing  predomi- 
nance of  articles  over  fiction  in  the  mass-circulation  magazines,  and  in  other 
ways.  One  of  its  most  striking  manifestations  is  in  the  remarkable  burgeon- 
ing of  informal  adult  education.  In  addition  to  formal  evening  coin'ses  in- 
creasingly given  by  schools  and  colleges,  there  are  fiterally  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  opportmiities  offered  by  labor  imions,  women's  clubs,  church 
groups,  civic  clubs,  and  other  organizations  to  participate  in  discussion 
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groups  running  almost  the  whole  gamut  of  human  knowledge.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Adult  Education  Association  that  over  49,000,000  people 
engaged  in  some  type  of  formal  or  informal  group  adult  education  activity 
in  1955.  Only  infrequently  do  these  informal  groups  stimulate  general  read- 
ing as  they  might;  if  they  use  printed  materials,  they  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
cussion guides  and  pamphlets  prepared  specially  for  the  purpose.  But  the 
opportunity  they  aflFord  is  enormous. 

To  answer  this  growing  and  broad  inquisitiveness  with  better  means  for 
the  popular  diffusion  of  knowledge  outside  and  beyond  the  educational 
system  is  one  of  the  basic  social  problems  of  our  time.  To  provide  the  in- 
formed citizenry  and  the  very  highly  trained  working  force  to  be  required  in 
the  future  will  demand  a  revolution  in  this  area  comparable  to  that  taking 
place  in  formal  education.  Books  can  have  —  need  to  have  —  a  central  role 
in  that  revolution,  but  this  will  take  changes. 

We  need  in  the  first  place  to  publish  more  dehberately  with  the  infor- 
mational needs  and  interests  of  the  presently  non-book-using  audience  in 
mind.  Publishers  generally  know  very  little  about  that  audience  —  what 
are  its  drives  and  motivations,  what  subjects  does  it  want  to  know  about, 
what  adjustments,  if  any,  in  vocabulary,  length  and  diflBculty  are  required, 
how  can  books  be  successfully  promoted  to  such  an  audience.  I  predict 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  necessary,  and  for  that  matter,  profitable,  to  under- 
take the  same  sort  of  careful  planning  and  dehberate  engineering  of  books 
for  this  market  as  we  now  undertake  in  preparing  materials  for  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

It  is  not  solely  a  question,  however,  of  anticipating  the  general  and 
specific  needs  of  union  members  being  retrained  for  more  skilled  positions 
as  a  result  of  automation  or  of  parents  concerned  with  the  reading  of  their 
children  or  of  clubwomen  wanting  a  series  of  simple  and  inexpensive  books 
on  foreign  poHcy  problems,  and  then  producing  the  needed  sorts  of  books. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  promoting  the  sale  of  books  through  non- 
bookish  channels.  How  do  we  reach  people  not  interested  in  books  as  such 
and  unaware  of  their  potential  usefulness?  One  partial,  generalized  solution 
was,  of  course,  found  in  the  newsstand  and  drugstore  sale  of  books,  which 
forced  them  on  the  attention  of  milUons  of  persons  who  would  otherwise 
never  have  seen  or  heard  of  them.  But  other  and  more  specific  promotion 
channels  are  possible,  for  example,  through  organizations  that  represent 
fundamental  human,  family,  vocational,  or  subject  interests.  In  time  the 
publication  of  relatively  inexpensive  books  planned  to  meet  the  specific 
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adult  educational  needs  and  interests  of  such  organizations  and  promoted 
and  sold  largely  in  cooperation  with  them  may  become  a  speciahzed  aspect 
of  publishing  comparable  to  textbook  publishing  today. 

Similarly,  television  gives  a  wholly  new  kind  of  access  to  an  audience 
hitherto  not  easily  reached  through  the  written  media.  The  more  import- 
ant relation  of  television  to  reading  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  not  that  of 
competitor  but  that  of  stimulus.  Here,  I  beheve,  our  hope  lies  not  in  book 
programs  as  such,  important  as  they  are  for  other  objectives.  What  we  need 
is  for  the  TV  programs  that  have  done  so  much  to  broaden  the  interest  of 
viewers  beyond  the  daily  round  of  their  hves  to  go  one  step  more  and 
suggest  the  means  of  exploring  further  the  heightened  interests  that  have 
been  created.  A  special  opportunity  exists  in  educational  broadcasting  and 
in  the  pubhc  service  programs  of  the  major  networks.  Collaboration  among 
bookmen,  educators,  and  educational  broadcasters  to  this  end  is  a  major, 
concrete  need. 

These  random  ideas,  however,  have  been  intended  only  to  suggest  some 
of  the  aspects  of  the  problem  of  enlarging  the  role  of  books  in  the  genuinely 
popular  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  ideas.  This  whole  subject  deserves 
exploration  by  foundations,  comparable  to  the  attention  they  have  given  to 
formal  adult  education  and  to  the  educational  uses  of  broadcasting.  There 
are  few  problems  so  important  in  the  whole  area  of  communications. 

A  hundred  other  factors  beyond  those  we  have  mentioned  will,  of  course, 
affect  the  future  of  books.  For  example,  we  said  nothing  of  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  export  market  —  already  several  times  its  pre-war  figure  and  approxi- 
mately twice  the  total  public  library  market  within  this  country.  But 
perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  the  future  of  books  is  not 
gloomy,  but  exceedingly  hopeful.  None  of  the  new  media  or  new  physical 
forms  of  communication  seems  likely  to  replace  books  or  seriously  to 
diminish  their  use  except  for  Hght  entertainment.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
social  factor  that  we  have  found  to  be  related  to  the  active  use  of  books 
seems  certain  to  increase  over  the  next  few  decades  at  a  speed  beyond 
precedent.  In  leisure,  income,  urban  residence,  and  sheer  number  the 
American  people  seem  likely  to  grow  swifter  than  our  reckoning.  Their 
occupations  will  grow  more  demanding  of  skill  and  knowledge;  their  formal 
education  will  be  continued  longer  and  extended  more  widely  than  ever 
before;  more  varied  experience,  directly  and  through  mass  media,  vAR 
stimulate  more  actively  than  ever  before  a  broad  range  of  interests  and 
curiosities  that  may  lead  them  to  books.  The  sectors  now  completely  beyond 
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the  reach  of  books  —  the  geographically  isolated,  the  economically  de- 
pressed, the  non-English-reading,  the  functionally  iUiterate  —  will  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  general  population.  The  potentiahty  hes  before  us  of  such 
a  role  for  books  in  our  society  as  we  have  never  known. 

Will  we  achieve  it?  Will  we  use  the  new  techniques  of  recording  to  re- 
store to  poetry  and  drama  and  eloquence  the  full  dimension  of  sound  — 
and  do  so  within  the  pattern  of  the  book  industry?  Will  we  be  able  to 
create  textbooks  that  can  bear  their  increased  responsibihty  in  the  educa- 
tional revolution  ahead?  Will  our  school  and  college  libraries  be  able  to 
play  their  part  in  offering  to  children  and  youth  the  priceless  experience 
of  reading  as  an  independent  and  joyous  reaching  out  of  the  mind?  We 
shall  undertake  a  vast  eflFort  over  the  next  twenty-five  years  to  make  a 
college  education  the  birthright  of  everyone  with  a  will  to  get  it;  but  will 
that  effort  achieve  its  aim  and  truly  enable  the  new  milhons  of  students  to 
share  in  the  rich  and  book-embodied  intellectual  heritage  of  our  civiliza- 
tion? And  can  we  reach  beyond  the  circle  of  this  highly  hterate  tradition 
and  make  books  serve,  as  do  magazines  and  newspapers  and  radio  and 
TV,  the  daily  needs  of  people  generally  for  recreation  and  interest  and 
workaday  information?  Can  we  learn  to  play  our  role  in  the  tremendous 
adult  educational  effort  going  beyond  our  schools?  Surely  the  rich  promise 
of  the  future  is  ringed  with  challenges  at  once  more  stimulating  and  more 
demanding  than  any  the  book  world  has  yet  faced. 

A  successful  response  to  these  challenges  will  require  great  imagination 
and  skill  and  effort  of  librarians  and  pubhshers.  But  they  cannot  achieve 
that  response  alone.  It  will  also  require  the  greatly  enlarged  support  by 
society  of  school,  university  and  pubhc  hbrary  services  and  their  exten- 
sion to  unserved  sectors  of  the  population.  It  will  need  public  stimulus  and 
provision  of  facilities  for  a  rich  ferment  of  adult  educational  activities.  It 
will  require  that  every  level  of  formal  education,  from  kindergarten  through 
professional  school,  receive  a  vastly  more  liberal,  but  also  a  more  wise  and 
exacting  support.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  it  will  require  that  the  sort 
of  intellectual  life  of  which  the  book  is,  in  a  sense,  tlie  symbol,  regain  its 
prestige  as  the  cherished  center  of  our  culture. 

Whether  these  hopes  do  come  to  fulfillment  and  whether  books  do  in  fact 
achieve  the  role  that  it  is  possible  for  them  are  questions  centrally  and 
essentially  related  to  the  kind  of  future  our  society  as  a  whole  will  have. 
For  there  are  two  needs  which  our  society  in  the  years  to  come  is  likely  to 
feel  more  deeply  than  ever  before.  The  relation  of  books  to  these  needs  is 
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a  powerful  and  will,  we  may  hope,  be  a  persuasive  argument  for  a  larger 
pubhc  support  of  the  objectives  and  services  we  have  described. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  growing  dependence  of  society  upon  a  vicariously 
formed  image  of  the  world  as  the  stimulus  and  the  theater  of  its  behavior. 
The  world  we  react  to  is  the  depicted  world,  and  in  turn  it  is  only  in  its 
image  that  we  see  the  consequences  of  our  social  acts.  The  machinery  to 
form  this  image  has  grown  with  our  need,  and  hours  out  of  every  day  of 
the  lives  of  most  Americans  are  spent  gazing  at,  or  listening  to,  or  read- 
ing about  the  world  beyond  their  first  hand  experience.  How  powerful,  how 
formidable  indeed,  the  vast  magic  lantern  that  shapes  this  world  of  our 
envisioning!  Its  image,  sketched  in  strokes  monotonously  ahke,  fresh  printed 
in  the  morning  press,  lies  on  forty  million  breakfast  tables.  Night  falls,  and 
the  passive  audience  sits  before  the  screen  awaiting  a  familiar  face  and  a 
persuasive  voice  which  can  come,  simultaneously  but  intimately,  to  tens 
of  millions.  How  frighteningly  apt  is  this  machinery  to  the  purpose  of  any 
man  or  party  seeking  to  have  all  men  behave  alike  because  they  see  the 
world  alike.  Dictatorship,  in  its  twentieth-century  forms,  could  not  have 
come  until  there  was  a  nationwide  press,  and  it  used  radio  as  a  principal 
means  of  enslavement.  What  might  a  Hitler  have  done  with  television  at 
his  command! 

We  do  not  face  this  danger,  not  yet,  I  believe.  What  speaks  to  us  from  the 
television  screen  is  not  yet  Orwell's  Big  Brother;  it  is  only  ourselves  in  our 
bland  and  blended  average.  None  seeks  by  control  of  the  mass  media  to 
make  us  other  than  we  are.  With  some  pains,  indeed,  and  by  anxious  count- 
ing of  noses  and  measuring  of  reactions,  we  seek  to  produce  the  broadcasts 
and  the  movies  and  the  mass  circulated  magazines  that  echo  what  we 
already  beheve  and  move  comfortably  within  estabhshed  patterns  of 
thought.  Interesting  and  informing  these  often  are,  but  it  remains  true  that 
for  any  idea  or  theme  or  performance  to  get  access  to  the  national  radio  or 
television  networks,  it  must  already  have  a  familiarity  so  well  established 
that  it  can  assuredly  command  a  simultaneous  audience  at  least  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  preferably  of  millions.  Mass  circulation  magazines  and 
nationally  distributed  motion  pictures  are  compelled  to  be  almost  equally 
insistent  upon  not  merely  the  possibihty  but  the  substantial  assurance 
of  multitudes  of  readers  or  viewers  with  predictable  responses.  How  then 
can  a  new  and  untried  idea  find  a  more  than  local  chaimel  for  expression? 
Only  through  books  and  their  companions,  the  limited  circulation  maga- 
zines. Only  through  these  media  is  it  possible  for  a  message  that  may  find 
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only  two  or  three  thousand  readers  —  and  those  only  over  a  period  of 
months  or  years  —  to  achieve  a  national  distribution  and  have  a  chance  to 
earn  its  way  into  our  national  thinking. 

And  yet  in  the  decades  to  come  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
resolution  of  the  increasing  tensions  within  our  society  will  come  only  from 
novel  approaches.  Not  by  any  turning  back,  but,  if  at  all,  by  social  in- 
novations on  a  scale  and  at  a  speed  never  before  seen  will  we  bring  society 
into  adjustment  with  the  new  world  our  science  and  technology  are  creat- 
ing. Hence  it  should  be  an  object  of  deep  concern  to  society  to  foster  in 
every  way  those  elements  in  tlie  national  system  of  communications  most 
receptive  to  the  dissemination  of  truly  new  ideas.  There  at  the  yeasty  edge 
of  thought  is  where  our  future  is  truly  being  decided:  a  test  of  our  power 
of  sinrvival  is  the  effectiveness  of  our  means  of  picking  up  ideas  at  that 
point  and  exposing  them  to  the  few  hundred  or  thousand  minds  that  will 
reject  them  or  accept  and  incubate  them  into  a  stage  of  familiarity  and  use. 

The  vitahty  and  freedom  of  books  are  hence  essential  to  society's  capacity 
for  social  invention  and  for  that  swift  and  purposeful  change  its  survival 
demands.  But  they  are  essential,  too,  to  something  else.  In  change,  if  it  is 
not  meaningless  chaos,  adaptation  to  the  new  is  a  means  of  preserving  the 
essence  of  the  past.  Our  problem  is  not  only  whether  we  can  adapt  to  an 
age  when  the  imphcations  of  electronics  and  atomic  fission  and  fusion  have 
been  realized;  it  is  also  whether  we  can  make  to  flourish  in  such  an  age 
the  deeply  poetic  —  if  you  will,  rehgious  —  sense  of  individual  man's 
profoundly  meaningful  relation  to  the  universe.  I  am  reminded  of  David 
Riesman's  distinction  between  the  inner-directed  person,  nourished  on 
books,  and  the  other-directed,  nourished  on  the  mass  media  to  a  degree 
that  inward  meaning  and  purpose  have  been  almost  emptied  out  and  re- 
placed by  an  anxious  facility  to  conform.  We  shall  need,  I  beHeve,  more 
than  almost  anything  else,  a  means  for  men  to  withdraw  and  search  alone 
for  the  continuities  of  value  and  insight  that  give  form  and  meaning  to  our 
human  adventure.  And  this,  too,  means  books. 

Perhaps  we  have  come  again  to  questions  asked  at  the  beginning.  Utopia 
or  catastrophe?  A  world  of  abundance  and  leismre  or  one  of  iron  and  sterile 
discipline  or  even  devastation?  WiU  the  future  hold  a  human  society,  known 
in  human  terms?  And  perhaps  those  prophets  do  see  truly  in  whose  visions 
of  the  future  the  defeat  or  the  victory  of  human  values  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  extinction  or  the  flowering  of  books. 


